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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY have been building my glery upon a sandy foun-|commentators have in vain puzzled themselves to 
dation; I have labored night and day to perfect reconcile or expound, receive their irue meaning, 
JORN RICHARDS, myself in things of no profit; | have sacrificed and the esate: harmony, and sublimityof the 
my health 4o those pursuits, and am now suffer-| Bible, are seen in all their intrinsic lustre. Why 
Every Seventh-day, at ‘wo Dollars per annum, ing the consequence of my misspent labor. But|then should the professors of the name of Christ 
payable in advance. Three copies sent to one how contemptible do the writers | once highly|be so slow in receiving a doctrine fraught with 
address for Five Dollars. valued now appear to me! ‘Yea, doubtless, I'such rich and precious advantages, and which is 
Communicetions mestbe addressed to the Pub-| ©0"™* all things loss and dung for the excellency engraven with clearness and precision on the page 
lisher, free of expense, to whow BC? only, and of the knowledge of chap: my Lord. i of written revelation? | 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- "USt Now go to a new school. 1 have many Speaking of his illness, he said, he had been 


“Vo. 299 Warket Street, 


monts are to be made. things to learn. I succeeded in my former pur- followed night and day from the very beginning 
suits. I wanted to be highly applauded: and I of it, with this text: 7 shall not die, but live and 

The following persons will act as Agents: was so. I was flattered up to the height of my | declare the works of the Lord. ‘This notice was 
Wn. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. wishes; now, I must learn a new lesson.’ ”” ‘fulfilled to him, though not in such a sense as my 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. With peculiar propriety may we say of many desire of his recovery prompted me to put upon 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. young persons at the present period, that they|it. His remarkable amendment soon appeared to 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ‘‘labor night and day to perfect themselves in be no more than a present supply of strength and 


things of no profit, even sacrificing health to those spirits, that he might be able to speak of the bet- 
pursuits’’ which are of comparatively trivial mo- ter life which God had given him, which was no 
ment. ‘To say nothing of the sinful waste of time sooner done than he relapsed as suddenly as he 
and health in dress and company, and the slavish had revived. 

There could scarcely be selected from the whole devotion to getting money; low many are inordi-| ‘His experience was rather peace than joy, if 
scope of language, terms more strikingly descrip- nately pursuing after science and literature, to the a distinction may be made between joy and that 
tive of the change which had been wrought in almost total exclusion of every thing like religious) heart-felt peace which he often spoke of in the 
John Cowper, than this short, but comprehensive thoughtfulness! The acquisition of useful know- most comfortable terms; and which he expressed 
sentence,—‘*As empty, and yet full—as having ledge, and the cultivation of those talents with) by a heavenly smile upon his countenance under 
nothing, and yet possessing all things.”’ All his which a wise and beneficent Creator has endow- the bitterest bodily distress. His words upon this 
learning, his critical knowledge of ancient lan- ed us, are certainly laudable when kept within subject once were these: * How wonderful is it, 
guages, his elaborate explanations of Scripture, proper limits. But if suffered to engross the that God should look upon man, especially that 
his nice distinction between terms, his strict mo- mind, and divert it from atention to the infinitely he should look upon me! Yet he sees me, and 
rality, his round of religious observances, his' more important concerns of religion, they then! takes notice of all that suffer. I see him too; he 
preaching and praying, were all felt to be entirely| become criminal; and those who fall into this is present before me, and-1 hear him say, Come 
worthless, because they wanted that life-giving temptation, though they may reap the laurels of unfo me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
influence which only could render them in any human applause, and rejoice in having their names and / will give you rest.’ Matt. xi. 28. On 
wise beneficial. LEmptied of all these, stripped recorded as the patrons of literature and the friends the 14th, in the afternoon, I perceived that the 
of his own righteousness, destitute of whatever! of science; yet one day they wili have, with thepstrength and spirits which had been afforded him, 
he had before built his hopes upon, he migtit well subject of this memoir, to muk@ghe mournful and were suddenly withdrawn, so that by the next 
be consislered as having nothing—nething of his) huanletiog achnowledgmeni, “] have been 6uttd-| tay his mind became weak, and his speech rov- 
own—but at the same time, having received the ing my glory on a sandy foundation.” ing and faltering. But still, at intervals, he was 
gift of the blessed Spirit to apply them to his own, “On the evening of the 13th, he said, ‘What enabled to speak of Divine things with great force 
immediate wants, he realized that state which the comfort have I in this bed, miserable as I seem and clearness. On the evening of the 15th, he 
apostle desired might be the experience of the|to be! Brother, I love to look at you. I see said, “There is more joy in heaven over one sin- 
Colossians, that ‘ Christ might dwell in their)now who was right, and who was mistaken.— ner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just 
hearts richly by faith;” and having his glorious) But it seems wonderful, that such a dispensation persons who need no repentance.’ ‘That text has 
presence there, he might well be said to ‘possess should be necessary to enforce what seems so been sadly misunderstood by me, as well as by 
all things.”’ very plain. I wish myself at Olney; you have a others. Where is that just person to be found? 

**It was remarkable, that from the very instant, yood river there, better than all the rivers of Da-| Alas! what must have become of me if I had died 
when he was first enlightened, he was also won- mascus. What a scene is passing before me! this day seven-night? What should I have had 
derfully strengthened in body, so that from the|Ideas upon these subjects crowd upon me faster to plead? My own righteousness? That would 
10th to the 14th of March, we all entertained than I can give them utterance. Llow plain do have been of great service to me, to be sure! 
hopes of his recovery. He was himself very san- many texts appear, to which, after consulting all, Well, whither next?) Why to the mountains to 
guine in his expectations of it, but frequently said the commentators, I could hardly affix a meaning; fall upon us, and to the hills to cover us. Iam 
that his desire of recovery extended no further|and now I have their true meaning without any not duly thankful for the merey I have received. 
than his hope of usefulness; adding, ‘ Unless I}comment at all. There is but one key to the New Perhaps 1 may ascribe some part of my insensi- 
may live to be an instrument of good to others, it ‘Testament: there is but one interpreter. { cannot bility to my great weakness of body. I hope, at 
were better for me to die now.’ describe to you, nor shall I ever be able to de-|least, that if | was better in health, it would be 

‘“‘As his assurance was clear and unshaken, so| scribe, what I felt in the moment when it was better with me in these respects also.’ 
he was very sensible of the goodness of the Lord | given to me. May I make a good use ol it! How, ‘The next day, perceiving that his understand- 
to him in that respect. On the day when his/I shudder when I think of the danger I have just ing began to suffer by the extreme weakness of 
eyes were opened, he turned to me, and in a low|escaped! 1 had made up my mind upon these his body, he said: ‘I have been vain of my onder- 
voice said: ‘What a mercy it is to a man in my subjects, and was determined to hazard all upon/standing and of my aequirements in this place; 
condition to know his acceptance; | am complete-| the justness of my own opinions.’ ”’ and now God has made me little better than an 
ly satisfied of mine.’ On another occasion, speak-| When Christianity is stripped of the trappings idiot, as much as to say, now be proud if you ean. 
ing to the same purpose, he said: “This bed would; with which human wisdom and invention have) Well, while I have any senses left, my thoughts 
be a bed of misery, and it is so—but it is likewise} disfigured it, it presents the same lovely and sim-| will be poured out in the praise of God. I have 
a bed of joy and a bed of discipline. Was I to} ple aspect under every profession. ‘I'at there is|an interest in Christ, and my sins are forgiven me. 
die this night, I know I should be happy. ‘This| but ‘one key,”’ and ‘‘one interpreter’’ to the Holy| Have I not cause to praise him?) When my un- 
assurance, [ hope, is quite consistent with the Scriptures, is a truth which is sealed in the prac-| derstanding fails me quite, as I think it will soon, 
word of God. It is built upon a sense of my tical experience of every spiritually-minded disci-|then he will pity my weakness.’ ”” 
own utter insufficiency, and the all-sufficiency of} ple of Jesus. How wonderful and convincing are! [lis deep conviction of the hatefulness of sin, 
Christ.’"* At the same time he said: ‘Brother, I| the Spirit’s teachings. Under its holy, enlighten-| and the corruptions and hardness of his own heart, 

* i.e. Christ within, the Holy Spirit, under whose leadings, | ing influences, things previously dark and abstruse often brought him low, and made him almost doubt 
the true Christian character alone is formed.—Eps. Inrex. | are made plain and easy; passages which learned| whether bis change could be real, or whether the 
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peace healt joy he felt were not the effect of delu- 
sion. But these moments of doubt and conflict 
were succeeded by the renewal of those consola- 
tions which are in Christ Jesus, and that assur- 
ance of pardon and reconciliation which can only 
be realized by the sincere believer in that redemp- 
tion which is wrought by his Spirit. 

***T see myself odiously vile and wicked, If] 
die in this illness, L beg you will place no other 
inscription over me than such as may just men- 
tion my name and the parrish where 1 was min- 
ister; for that I ever had a being, and what sort 
of a being I had, cannot be too soon forgot. | 
was just beginning to be a deist, and had long 
desired to be so; and I will own to you what | 
never confessed before, that my function and the 
duties of it were a weariness to me which | could 
not bear. Yet, wretched creature as I was, | was 
esteemed religious, though I lived without God 
in the world.” About this time I reminded him 
of the account of Janeway’s, which he once read | 
at my desire. He said he had laughed at it in his, 
own mind, and accounted it mere madness and 
folly; ‘Yet base as I am,’ said he, ‘I have no 
doubt now but God has accepted me also, and 
forgiven me all my sins.’ 

**‘T then asked him what he thought of my nar- 
rative. He replied, ‘I thought i strange, and as- 
cribed much of it to the state which vou had been 
in. When I came to visit you in London, and 
found you in that deep distress, [ would have 
given the universe to have administered some 
comfort to you. You may remember that I tried 
every method of doing it. When I found that all 
my attempts were vain, I was shocked to the 
greatest degree. I began to consider your suffer- 
ings as a judgment upon you, and my inability to 
alleviate them as a judgment upon myself. W ‘hen 
Mr. M. came, hie succeeded in a moment. This 
surprised me; but it does not surprise me now. 
He had the key to your heart, which I had 
not.” "’ 

“There is that in the nature of salvation by 
grace, when it is truly and experimentally known, 
which prompts every person to think himself they 
most extraordinary instance of its power. Ac 
cordingly, my brother insisted upon the prece- 
dence in this respect, and, upon comparing his 
case with mine, would by no means allow my 
deliverance to have been so wonderful as his own. 
He observed that, ‘from the beginning, both his 
manner of life and his connections had been such 
as had a natural tendency to blind his eyes, and 
to confirm and rivet his prejudices against the 
truth. Blameless in his outward conduct, and 
having no open immorality to charge himself 
with, his acquaintance had been with men of the 
same stamp, who trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised the doctrines of the 
cross. Such were all who from his earliest days 
he had been used to propose to himself as patterns 
for his imitation. Not to go farther back, s 
was the clergyman under whom he reccived the 
first rudiments of his education; such was the 
school-master under whom he was prepared for 
the university; and such were all the most ad- 
mired characters there, with whom he was most 
ambitious of being connected. He lamented the 
dark and Christless condition of the place, where 
learning and morality were all in all, and where, 
if a man was possessed of these qualifications, he 
neither doubted himself, nor did any body else 
question, the safety of his state. He concluded, 
therefore, that to show the fallacy of such appear- 
ances, and to root out the prejudices which long 
familiarity with them had fastened upon his mind, 
required a more than ordinary exertion of Divine 
power, and that the grace of God was more clear-| 
ly mi anifested in such a work, than in the conver- 
sion of one like me, who had no outside righ-| 
teousness to boas of, and who, if I was ignorant! 





of truth, was not so desperately prejadiced against 
%9 


it. 

‘In a time of severe and continual pain, he 
smiled in my face, and said, ‘ Brother, | am as 
happy as a king.’ The day before he died, when 
Ll asked him what sort of a night he had had, he 
replied, ‘A sad night, not a wink of sleep.’ I said, 
‘Perhaps, though, your mind has been composed, 
and you have been enibled to pray.” ‘Yes,’ said 
he, ‘I have endeavored to spend the hours in the 
thoughts of God and prayer; I have been much 
comforted, and all the comfort I got came to me 
in this way.” ” 

“The next mornirg I was called up to be wit- 
ness of his last moments. ‘The Lord, in whose 
sight the death of his saints is precious, cut short 
his sufferings, and gave him a speedy and peace- 
ful departure. 

‘He died at seven in the morning, on the 20th 
of March, 1770.”’ 

It is pleasing to contemplate the poet in the 
character of an affectionate and christian brother, 
watching by the bedside of one whom he tenderly 
loved, paying him those kind and soothing atten- 
tions which so greatly mitigate the force of pain 


‘and the languor and tedium of sickness; but above 


all to view him as a |cborer in the gospel, breath- 
ing fervent prayers for the salvation of his brother, 
watching with anxious solicitude every variation 
of mental fooling; and cherishing the least appear- 
ance of good—rejoicing in the happy change |t 
which was effected, aid at last closing his eyes 
in the glorious hope of meeting him in a blessed 
immortality. 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. 
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There are large quantities of rocks in this vi- 
cinity,* projecting frem six to ten feet above the 
surface, nearly all of which are hollowed out into 
tombs. ‘The custom of the ancient Greeks having 
been to burn their dead, these tombs instead of 


having places excavated in them for receiving a 
corpse whole, are merely furnished with niches 


to held urns containing the ashes. ‘The most in- 
teresting among them, is one shown as the tomb 
of Archimides. It is now a ruins, with searce a 
trace of ornament about it, but was originally sur- 
mounted by a cylinder cireumseribed by a sphere, 
placed there at the request of the philosopher him- 
self; who, it is said, ‘set an infinitely higher value 
on the discovery”’ of the relative capacities of these 
solids, than he did upon any of his celebrated ma- 
chines for the destruction of human life. 

It is a plain chamber, eight or ten feet square, 
and five or six high, with nine niches for urns. 
‘The rock out of which it is hewn, is overgrown 
with brambles and much broken. Cicero men- 
tions that be made a special visit to Syracuse to 


UC! see this tomb, and that even in his day, nineteen 


centuries ago, it had been so far neglected, that 
the inhabitants of the place denied that there was 
such a monument among them. It is said, how- 
ever, “he pitied their ignorance,” and after several 
fruitless searches, at length found it nearly hidden 
with thorns and brambles. He takes a good deal 
of credit to himself for his success in finding it, 
concluding his account of the event with the re- 
mark, that ** the greatest city of Greece, and the 
most flourishing of old in the study of the sciences, 
would not have known the treasure it possessed, 
if a man, born in a country considered almost as 
barbarous, had not discovered for it the tomb o 


—— ——— 


flowers that were growing on it, as mementoes of 
my visit, we turned our faces toward the modern 
town of Syracuse; and after traversing another 
mile of rough road, leading through vineyards 
and gardens as before, came to the outer fortifica- 
tions that surround it. So strongly fortified is it 
on the side next the land, that it was not until we 
had passed six or eight gates and over about the 
same number of draw-bridges that we found our- 
selves within the walls, ‘The appearance of things 
here was anything but cheering, the streets being 
narrow and dirty, the buildings mestly old, dila- 
pidated and mean, and the people poor, filthy and 
degraded. I asked my guide to take me to a re- 
spectable resteraunt, where I might get my din- 
ner. He soon brought me to one which he said 
was among the best in the town. It was a small 
place, not over clean, and furnished in a very in- 
different manner. I had to pass through the cook- 
ing apartment and up a kind of ladder to reach the 
eating room, where I was shortly served with a 
meal of fried and bviled fish, beef, bread, a botile 
of wine, oranges, and roasted almonds, for which 
the charge was about a quarter of a dollar. I 
tasted the wine, but found it too unpalatable to 
tempt me from my cold water habits, and so left 
it much as I found it. ‘The guide, who had kept 
close by me throughout, observing this, asked 
permission to drink it, whieh I gave him, and he 
forthwith emptied the bottle, hardly stopping to 
take breath. ‘This wine, which next to water, is 
the most common drink of the people, has scarce- 
ly as much strength as ordinary cider. 

Having dined, we walked through the town— 
which contains twelve or fifteen thousand inhab- 
itants—visiting the museum and the remains of 
two or three ancient heathen temples, now con- 
verted into Roman Catholic churches, but found 
very little worth seeing. ‘This accomplished, and 
there being yet an hour or two to spare before it 
was necessary to return to the ship, I decided on 
paying a visit to a Capuchin convent, situated 
some distance out of the town, and beneath which 
I had understood there was a very ancient and ex- 
tensive catacomb. A narrow arm of the sea in- 


terposing between us and it, we had occasion to 
engage the services of one of the numerous boat- 


inen who are always in wailing at these se a-ports 
to convey passengers from point to point, like 
hack and cabmen in our cities. As I was taking 
my seat in the boat we had selected, a young 
monk, a member of the institution we were on 
vur way to visit, was likewise taking his place in 
a neighboring one. Seeing me, and probably 
misled by my garb into the supposition that | was 
a brother of some degree, he immediate ly left the 
boat he was in, came into mine, bowing politely 
as he entered and took his seat by me. He en- 
deavored to enter into conversation, but perceiv- 
ing that we spoke in different tongues, and that 
our interpreter was of very little use to us, soon 
gave itup. All that I could gather from the latter 
was, that my new acquaintance was desirous of 
knowing what I was; but on this point I did not 
succeed in giving him satisfactory information. — 
He evidently concluded however, that | was some 
one to whom he was bound to be especially polite, 
for if he had known me to be a bishop, he could 
have hardly shown me a more respectful atten- 
tion. 

After having crossed the water, we had about 
half a mile to walk before reaching the monastery, 
in the course of which, the thought occurred to 
me, that in order to reach the catacombs, which 


f| Were the main object of my visit, it would pro- 


its citizen, so highly distinguished for force and) bably be necessary to pass through the chapel,— 


penetration of mind.” 


Having stopped here long enough to take a| 
ee 6 é |uncover my head whilst in it—and to do this I 


hasty sketch of the rock, and gather a few wild 


* Site of Ancient Syracuse. 


and to pass through the chapel, it would be ne- 
cessary so far to bow to their superstitions as to 


did not feel at liberty. Accordingly, I concluded 


the more prudent course for me to follow, was 














to relinquish my intention altogether, and content 
myself with walking about the country woul it 
was time to return on ship-board; and of this con- 
clusion I gave my guide notice, signifying to him 
that we would now change our direction. He did 
not seem pleased with the arrangement and gave 
the monk notice of it. ‘The latter remonstrated 
with many polite and inviting gestures, but as | 
could not state my case intelligibly to him, I sim- 
ply declined his kindness, and persisted in my 
determination. Perceiving that I was really bent 
on going back, he renewed his invitations with 
more earnestness than before, and finally, taking 
hold of my arm, insisted upon my accompanying 


him. Finding he had the matter so much at 
heart, I at length yielded, concluding, if it was 


necessary to yo into the chapel, | would put his 
politeness to the test. We soon arrived at the 
place, when the monk left us and went into the 
monastery for some keys that were necessary to 
introduce us to the part I wished to see. Whilst 
he was gone, half a dozen others of the fraternity 
came up and immediately surrounded me, mani- 
festing a good deal of curiosity, as well as a desire 
to show themselves polite and attentive. ‘They 
led me round the old building, their home, and 
seemed desirous that | should notice every feature 
of it, and especially the marks of a number of can- 
non balls, that had shattered the walls in various 
laces, on the occasion of some disturbance in the 
neighborhood. My first friend soon retarned, 
bringing with him one of the Fathers bearing a 
bunch of keys, by the aid of which we were at 
once introduced to the interior of the building.— 
We first passed through a part which was occu- 
pied as the dwelling of the monks, and which 
was furnished about as simply and sparingly as a 
Friends’ country meeting house. ‘There being 
nothing here better worth seeing than naked 
white-washed walls and plain unpainted tables 
and benches, we proceeded immediately to the 
door of the chapel. ‘This being opened, we en- 
tered; my companions, including the half dozen 
that had joined us outside, uncovering their heads 
very reverently as they passed the ‘door. As I 
did not imitate them in this formality, I expected 
every moment to be invited to do so, or else to 
retrace my steps with all expedition. No one, 
however, seemed to notice my omission, and we 
all passed immediately to the grand altar, where 
the Father knelt and hastily went through certain 
forms of devotion, whilst the rest of us stood i 
silence behind him. 1 still expected that my te 
linquency would be noticed and rebuked, but it 
was not, and the Father, after rising from his 
knees, turned to me and invited me i” inspect a 
large and beautiful painting over the altar. Hav- 
ing duly admired this, he directed my attention 
to a finely executed marble statue of their patron 
Saint, (Lucia) representing her in a reclining po- 
sition, likewise placed over the altar; and finally 
to a dark immediately under the statue, 
where, I was informed, her * reliques”’ were de- 
posited. As, in order to accept this last invita- 
tion, I had to mount the steps of the altar and 
pass under and among the things that are deemed 
‘holiest of all,’’ I was nota little surprised that 
under the circumstances, I was allowed to do so, 


recess 


They next led me round the chapel, all following| 
close about me, and each seeming desirous that| powers of mind, uncultivated by science, were 


nothing of interest should escape my observation. 


Having gone this round, I believe both to theirs) ments were of a still more extraordinary charac-| 
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blackened skulls and other mouldering remains of 
individuals, whose races en earth were probably 
run many hundreds of years ‘There was no 
order observed in the arrengement of the bones, 
and the skeletons were inno instance, that | ob- 
served, complete; a skull and a few fregments ol 
other bones, with abundance of dust and ashes, 
being generally all that remained of any single in- 
dividual. ‘The floor of the passage was in many 
places broken and uneven, and | should have ruu 
considerable risk of meeting with an occasional 
fall if my companions had aot persevered in their 
kindness, and, with the ttmost solicitude, held 
their lights close down to my feet, and warned 
me of every possible danger. fier proceeding a 
considerable distance, we at length came to a per- 
pendicular opening in the floor, which, L was 
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stamp, he seems to have formed no premeditated 
design to gather a party to himself. ‘The affair 
in which he was concerned, with all its cireum- 
stances, appears to have had a very hasty rise and 
progress, ‘I'he principle actor in it, overcome by 
1 sudden irruption of feeling, or violent burst of 
female passion, lost the command of his reason, 
and, in that unhappy state of mind, suffered him- 
self to be led through the streets of a city, by a 
company of weak men and women, in the man- 
The whole was a pitiable 
and would hardly be deemed worthy 
of public notice in the present day. ‘The barbar- 
ous treatment which poor James Naylor received 
is a deep stain on the character of that age, and is 
widely different from that which enlightened sen- 
timents of lecislation would suggest in modern 


ago. 


ner so often described. 
exhibition, 


given to understand, led down into another range times. ‘The unhappy man seems to have been 
of galleries beneath those we were in, but into severely dealt with on all hands; even his own 
which | was recommended not to descend, 1 did | friends dppear to have deserted him, and to have 


not feel any great inclination to do so, as in look- 
ing down, there appeared nothing there but the 
very “blackness of darkness,”’ and it is probable 
that even this was a more agreeable prospect than 
light would have revealed, as I suspect it was the 
present depository of the dead. My companions 
here again showed their solicitude for my safety, 
by holding on to my clothes whilst 1 leaned over 
the opening. We had not, probably, traversed 
the hundredth part of these gloomy mansions of 
death, but as there was but little variety in them, 
and the associations that were awakened were not 
of the most pleasing kind, | felt quite satisfied to 
return into day-light again. 


abandoned him to the rage of his and their ene- 
mies. Had the case of this Friend been seen in 
its proper light by the members of his own socie- 
ty, had it been regarded by them as one of partial 
insanity, | do not say that this would have led to 
the mitigation of his physical sufferings, but it 
would have tended to relieve him from a large 
share of the odium which has been attached, in 
the view of posterity, and of the subsequent gen- 
erations of Friends, to the name and character of 
James Naylor. 

Whoever inquires carefully into the merits of 
this ease will, | think, come away satisfied that 
the christian memory of this worthy man has suf- 

On taking my leave, eaeh of the company came fered much unmerited reproach, even at the hands 
forward and bade me farewell, with as much ap- of his own friends. ‘There is but little to blame, 
pearance of affectionate interest as if | had been a however, in the conduct of the latter; if they did 
brother. ‘The Father, who had acted as the guide| not perceive the true nature of the mental pheno- 
through the establishment, offered me snuff, and mena exhibited on this oceasion; if, in common 
another presented me with a fine specimen of crys-| with others, they believed it to be a case purely 
tals, intermixed with sulphur, from the sulphur of spiritual pride, in which the reason, by long 
regions of Mount A&tna. dalliance with temptation, had become vitiated, 

I now returned on board the ship and prepared not overthrown; if such, as is manifestly the fact, 
for another night of discomfort, the wind continu-| was the judgment which they had formed con- 
ing very strong and the sea high. D. J. G.\cerning this circumstance in the life of James 
Naylor, they were bound to express their disap- 
probation in the most open and decided manner. 
‘The temper of the times was violent; Friends had 
alarmed the ancient prejudices; their enemies had 
predicted such a result as had just occurred: it 
was consequently no time to enter into nice phy- 
sivlogical inquiries to satisfy men’s minds as to the 
true nature of the transaction. 

There was, no doubt, much of wildness and 

extravagance among a certain class of the Society 
in that day; but 1 do not think there is sufficient 
evidence to show that James Naylor, until his 
reason became evidently impaired, gave encour- 
ement to this spirit. But I leave the reader to 


SS ON. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
JAMES NAYLOR AND JOUN PERROT. 


The case of James Naytor, as well as of Joun 
Perrot, lately described in the Intelligencer, has 
1\given rise to some reflections which, if you think 
them worthy of a place in your paper, are entire- 
ly at your service. ‘The history of James Nay- 
lor, so far as it has come down to us, seems to bee 
comprehended almost entirely in the event or eir- 
cumstance distinguished by the name of his fall. 
Contemporary writers, and amoung the rest his 
fellow members of the same religious society, ap- ag 
pear to me to have attached a vast deal more im- 
portance to this matter, in a criminal point of view, 
than its intrinsic character required. ‘They seem 
to have concurred in endeavoring to magnify the 
jevil of an act which, after all, when properly view- 
ed, will be found to present, to the eye of reason, 
a clear case of insanity; and such a case too, 


his own judgment, and | 

The history of Jonn Perrot presents features 
of a y different character, and from it some 
hints may be gained which, if the proper use be 
made of them, may prove advantageous to us atthe 
present time, and under present citcumstances.— 
This man, whatever may have been his abilities, 
or whatever amount of religious experience he 
possessed, seems to have aimed principally at no- 
toriety; and, in order to attain this object, assum- 
ed a singular garb, style of language, and deport- 
ment. ‘There is no stronger mark of wenkness, 
than for a man to endeavor to raise himself in the 


very 


as 


lconsideration. 
I will not say that James Naylor, whose natural 


lof a very superior cast, and whose divine endow- 


| 
and my own satisfaction, wax tapers were called jter, did not occasionally give way to ebullitions estimation of others by a studied course of man- 
for and lighted, another door unlocked, and we jof pride, previous to his fall: of this, however, we. ners; or by giving himself some curious and strik- 


commenced our descent to the catacombs. 


it. 


recesses on either side, in which were grim and 


The| have no particular evidence, but rather of the eon- ing airs of affectation. Men of sense, and particu- 
descent was gradual, but as dark and gloomy as |trary. 
the absence of the light of day and the presence |and while conspicuous as a public minister, he is;such little foibles; 
of every thing to excite the imagination with 
visions of death and terror could very well make 
The passages were cut out of solid rock, wiih | 


Prior to this unhappy period of his life, arly mer of sound religious experience, are above 
satisfied with the testimony of 
represented as a man of exemplary and steat ly a good conscience, they covet not the applause of 
deportment, a lover of his friends, a supporter of their fellow-men; mue ‘h less are they disposed to 
igood order, and of an humble and unaspiring dis- [Stoop to sur h petty and childish modes of obtain- 
| position. Unlike George Keith, and men of his|ing preeminence or distinction. 





ein 
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It is a peculiar effect of the right operation of PRAYER. 
the inward principle of Truth upon the mind, and) ** When thou prayest,’’ says Luther, ** let thy 
a result which every true follower of Clirist at-| words be few, but thy thoughts and feelings many 
tains in his own experience, that the subject of and deep. ‘The less thou speakest, the better thy 
this pure influence, so far from wishing to lord it) prayer. Few words and much thought is a Chris- 
over his brethren, is ever ready to esteem others tian’s fame. Many words and liule thought is 
better than himself. Whenever, therefore, any | heathenish.”’ 
one pretending to superior sanctity or concern, ‘The prayer that is external and of the body, 
exhibits an unusual anxiety to gain his own ends, is that mumbling of thelips, outward babble, gone 
he furnishes undoubted proofs that his attainments through without attenton, and heard and seen of 
in religion are meagre and imperfect; and that, men; but prayer in spirit and in truth, is the in- 
notwithstanding his professions, he has much to ward desire, the motions and sighs that proceed 
learn in the line of self-government and self-con-|from the depth of the heart. ‘The former is the 
trol. prayer of hypocrites, and of those who trust in 

This appears to be one of those rocks against\themselves. ‘The latter is the prayer of God’s 
which John Perrot and his followers struck, and children, who walk in nis fear.” 
by which they made shipwreck of their faith.— 
Impatient of restraint, and eager to succeed in 


their object, the peace and stability of society hd KRIEKNDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


no charms for them, and no weight in their coun-| - rs 


cils. ‘They pushed a matter of but small intrinsic PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 14, 1846. 
importance to the point of angry disputation, and onde aed 








by this means not only weakened the harmony of alae ai “ ' aioe 
society, but lost much more than they would have Society of Friends in England.—Although 


gained, had they even succeeded in their favorite) ¥® hold no connection with the Society of Friends 


project. in England as at presen: organized, we cannot but 


The external forms and habits of society may feel a deep interest in any movements which may 
sometimes undergo very salutary changes; but he 


. have a tendency to excite amongst those bearin 
who thinks that he shall be able to effect a radical a ide 8 ing 
reform by operating in this way on the surface of CVF Dame in that country, a renewed examina- 
thing’, will find himself very much mistaken.— | tion of the principles cf Friends as held by our 
Hence, no ingenuous wise man will attach so) predecessors, and as professed by us; and how- 
much value or consideration to inferior matters Of| ever unfaithful we may be as a body or as indi- 
this kind, as to forego his feelings of charity; for-|. . ; <a 

st . viduals in the mainterance of these principles 
get his christian tone of moderation; or lose sight : Tee 
of the duty which he owes to society by cherish- and testimonies, we cannot but rejoice in the evi- 
ing a tender care and solicitude for its harmony |<ence of their progress, both amongst those who 
and preservation. ‘This last point is of far greater! hold them traditivnally, as well as those who have 
account than the attainment of any object, having 


\ adopted them from conviction. 
relation merely to external habits, or to the out- 


Prominent amongst these modern theological 
Quakers, is Joseph John Gurney, who for years 
past has been employing his tongue and pen in 
ingenious efforts to reconcile orthodox theology 
with Quakerism. Possessing an accomplished 
education, and ample means of disseminating his 
views; and being moreover, sustained by the 
Yearly Meeting of London, which has assumed 
to be the highest constituted authority amongst 
Friends, it is not surprising that he has acquired 
a wide spread influence. Travelling through the 
United States, and in different parts of Europe, 
under the sanction of London Yearly Meeting, 
his name has become extensively known and 
is every where connected with our principles and 
testimonies. 


It appears, however, that at this late period, 
without any change having recently occurred in 
Joseph John Gurney’s views, his friends in 
England are beginning to be alarmed at his doc- 
trines, and are openly questioning his soundness, 
The work of John Wilbur, which has excited 
great attention in England, and is about being re- 
published there, seems to have awakened a gene- 
ral inquiry into the original tenets of the Society, 
which must result, we should think, in the con- 
clusion that Joseph John Gurney has no claim to 
be considered as a Friend in principle, however 
high msy be his profession. How far his views 
are coincident with those put forth by the Ortho- 
dox division of the Society in the celebrated creed 
of 1827; or in the highly prized exposition of 
Elisha Bates; together with many other publica- 


ward forms and visible signs of devotion. 
a 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
TWILIGHT. 
’Tis calm and holy twilight—the lingering rays have gone, 
And now the spirit murmurs, "Tis sweet to be alone ; 


It has long been evident that the Society of 
Friends in England is in the progress of declen- 
sion; the influence of wealth and its attendant 
popularity—the undue importance attached to hu- 
man learning and accomplishments—the promi- 
nent positions assigned to wealthy Friends, in 


With the light of day departing, comes a thought of tran- public affairs of a civil, philanthropic and religious 
sient rest, \character—the flattery continually bestowed upon 
And as in every moment, so in this we're richly blest. ‘the Society by the orthodox professors, with a 


rer 
The early morn is ushered in with glories of its own, roene of other causes, have tended to destroy 
In summer with the cooling breeze, in winter with the tone! that simple, honest and uncompromising profes- | 


tions issued during the controversy which led to 
the division, is a question which must be settled 
between the opposing parties. It is probable that 
our Society, standing aloof from the present con- 
troversy would have no difficulty in discovering a 
close identity between them; and many perhaps 
would consider the open and frank avowal of such 
sentiments by Joseph John Gurney and those 
who think with him, as more consistent than the 
equivocal and timid course of some of his oppo- 


Of winds whose piercing cadence tells of brighter days| sion of the Truth which distinguished the early |Nen's. 
gone by; |Fathers of the Society. | However this may be, it is evident that the 


oa a still have beauty, which can make aglad) ie natural result of this ** joining hands with|seeds of a schism arising out of doctrinal ques- 
— |the world”’ is to create the desire of being thought|tions, are extensively sown amongst the Society 
Broad day oft comes with wearying care, and deep and! well of by other professors; hence that trimming|of Orthodox Friends; whether they will germi- 
anxious thought, ane ‘to the popular standards of Faith, which are|nate at an early period, or be smothered a little 
And murmuring ’gainst the ills with which our path . ss : . . ' - . 
through life is wrought deemed fundamental by other religious associa-|longer, time must determine. ‘The origin of this 
Forgetting in the evil hour, that for man’s heart ‘tis meet | tions, which has so remarkably distinguished state of things, may be traced back to the period 
To mingle in his pilgrimage “the bitter with the sweet.” | modern Quakerism. Engrafting upon our simple| when the Society left its original and fundamen- 
'stock,—** so plain that the wayfaring man though |tal article of Faith, and launched out upon the sea 
But still, should a gild each hour—mark every! . fool need not err therein,’ —abstruse theologi- of theological speculation; and on those who in- 
moment’s flight, , . nom el 
; cal v |nocently, or through unwatchfulness, have brou 
And saake the day replete with joy, and gny,end gladeome|°™! dogmas, and mystical views of the Divine|n euanys. gue ’ 0 ght 
light, | Being and his attributes, instead of holding up|it into this new position, must rest the responsi- 
Yet ‘tis to thee, sweet Twilight, the glorious power is given,|the sublime doctrine of ‘* Christ as a living Prin-|bility of the results that are now apparent. That 
To lead the mind from sordid things, and give its thoughts | ciple, or Light within man,” as the foundation of there are a large body of faithful and devoted ad- 
to Heaven. \all true religion, and calling people to this, as the|herents to original and fundamental ground, on 
Oh! it is a beauteous gift to Earth—for Man a rich be-|ground of their hope for salvation, the efforts|both sides of the Atlantic, and in both divisions of 
quest, |of many of the preachers and writers in the Soci-|the ruptured body, cannot, we think, be doubted. 


That thus declining day should be in gorgeous beauty| ety seem to have been directed to reconciling this|'These are silently watching with deep anxiety, 
drest : 


i i i i ts; th licit 
It thrills the heart with gratitude, and bids the soul arise “nt ee vith = eee ade 5 frei nde . a =a canon "4 oon - 
To Him, the Grest, the All Sapreme, the Just and only|*"® day, and by ambiguous and wordy disquisi-|arising of the pure and living faith of our Fathers, 
Wise. jtions, to cover up this pure and simple Truth in unadulterated by worldly wisdom and theological 





New York, 3rd mo, 2nd, 1846. B.|the rubbish of learned lore. 


mystery on the one hand, or by the refinements 
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of modern philosophy and rationalism on the and some for whose opiniun we feel bound to en-| not, in our judgment, suited to the columns of the 
other. tertain a high respect, who will differ from us in| Intelligencer, we feel free to commend the subject 

That the commotions of our times may be the this conclusion. Casting their eyes abroad, and to which they refer to the individual examination 
means of bringing in of a brighter day at no dis- Surveying the general state of society; remarking of Friends. We believe that this method of bear- 
tant period, is the ardent desire of these living the spirit of activity, of zeal, of enterprize, of phi- ing our testimony against Slavery, is increasing 
members of the cliurch. lanthropy, of intelligence, which seems to prevail amongst many concerned members of the Society, 

ntsc on every hand, they discover, or at least fancy |who feel restrained from taking a part in the pub- 

Our Original and Peculiar Position.—In our ‘ey discover, in these things so many evidences lic agitation of this question, which is now going 
Sonmeee uatiaie umber thieeend (page 372) we took of the practical influence and effects of Divine on. 
occasion to remark, as our undoubted conviction, | @tace on the mind. They are, therefore, ready to, ‘The inconsistency of the use of Slave Products, 
that many persons, who, from the peculiar bias conclude that all former grounds of difference or| with the faithful maintenance of a testimony against 
of education, profess to hold our fundamental estrangement, in point of principle, between us| Slavery, has been long ago perceived and acted 
principle in distrust, are, nevertheless, in a great and other religious denominations are entirely at}upon by some of the most faithful standard-bear- 
measure, subject to its sacred influences. Satis-|#" end. But without wishing to enforce our sen- ers amongst Friends, and their example and influ- 
fied as we are of this fact, it is no less evident to|'ments on any, or to inculcate a narrow and self-|ence have had their effect upon others. 
us that the professors of christianity sustain incal- ish ground of feeling or action, we would tender-| In this matter, however, as in all others upon 
culable loss through the want of a proper or merel*f advise all to consider well this matter before which the body of the Society has not become 
open recognition of the doctrine of Divine grace they be induced to strike hands with strangers; united, care must be taken to avoid rash measures, 
as the primary rule of faith and practice. On this before they enter into coalitions which may have or to indulge in uncharitable expressions towards 
point it is, that the Society of Friends maintains a dangerous tendency; before they take the Cir-| those who have not seen subjects in the same 
peculiar position, and such a position, too, as has|\°°@" ¢Up into their hands, or lift the poisoned light with ourselves—remembering that a consis- 
exposed it, in the view of almost all other religious chalice to their lips. Not every thing that carries | tent example, in accordance with our views of 
denominations, to the suspicion and charge of in- the aspect of grace or goodness, or that wears a duty, oftentimes exercises a more powerful influ- 
fidelity. That a body of people who insist on the bright and commendable eppanayas, will stand — than long discourses, or high professions. 
immediate operations and influences of the Holy the test of Divine scrutiny. This, if our own rea-|Silent, devoted testimony-bearers are sometimes 
Spirit as the chief guide of man; who maintain, |S°" and observation did not convince us of the|the loudest preachers; and these, when they — 
with the apostle, that ‘the grace of God hath ap- aa, is sufficiently er from the language of) under the influence of that “wisdom which is from 
peared unto all men;”’ that the present and future Christ: “* Many will say unto = that day, above, which is first pure, then Gpate, nny to be 
happiness of man depends on his adherence to| Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name! entreated, full of merey and good fruits, con neves 
this inward law of grace; and that he stands in and in thy name have cast out devils? and in thy | do harm to themselves or their friends, in endea- 
no absolute need of any outward means of instrue-|"2me done many wonderful works? And then vors to advance this sasloan other testimony which 
tion—that a people holding sentiments so reason-| will I profess unto them, I ee ae you; de- they have seen in the light of Truth. Having no 
able in themselves, so agreeable to experience, | Pt from me, ye that work iniquity. |points to carry, or selfish views to advance, they 


: ; ; Pie as ._,|are always willing to rest their concerns with the 
and so accordant with scripture testimony, should; The work of Divine Grace on the human mind o - ' , 
: ; ; ; : body—having full confidence in their ultimate as- 

be laid under general censure, and considered|is a matter of far greater importance than is gen-| ad un. wtitetin tid so the ha ni 

, sicker ; —t : ; : cenda njur rmony or - 
without the pale of the christian church, is a cir-|erally imagined, and its effects are very different : Ys sary : y . 

. , : ; \ty which is the bond of fellowship. 

cumstance that affords lamentable evidence of the from the mere exercises and performances of hu- 


low state of true christian feeling and knowledge. | man virtue. The latter is capable of great things; | ied adel 
Such, however, is the fact—a fact which early |but all its productions, however beautiful or glo- | RECORD OF NEWS. 


Friends had painful evidence in almost every step| rious, fall short of the true christian mark, and if, New Counterfeit—There is a new counterfeit out, viz: a 


: ? : vie Ta | a e ; |$5 bill on the Ulster County Bank, described as follows:— 
of their progress; and if this fact is less apparent |closely examined will be found to be always tine-|.}, i. dated Kingston, N. Y., May 1, 1844, letter B, and is 
in the present day; if this prejudice do not man-|tured, more or less, although under innumerable |an imitation of the genuine. Vignette, Neptune and a fe- 
: } ; hi ‘ ; ‘ - _|male in acar. On the right end of the bill, two ships, and 
ifest itself now, in the same degree as formerly, | disguises and specious appearances, with the VICE | on the left the words—‘Countersigned, Registered,’ &c., 
it is not so much because the professors of chris-| of selfishness or self-love. To get rid of this latter the Register’s name, D. Campbell, lithographed. Signed 
tianity have come over to sounder views of truth;| quality constitutes the chief duty of the christian; |/** Stee, Coskian, C. Sreyus, Exgsiaent,.. The Slag 


; . up and signatures are all done in the same hand writing, 
it is not so much because of the more enlightened | and nothing but the powerful efforts of grace, |and the whole appearance of the bill is miserably defective.” 


and tolerant feelings which distinguish the inter-| backed by the most painful sacrifices of self-incli-| Auburn State Prison, N. Y—Hiram Rathbun, late keep- 


: —as that our Society | nati ' : is desi er, and M. W. Carey, assistant keeper, who have been in- 
course of the various sects ~ ‘ ° y |nation, can bring about this desirable result. Our| dicted by a Grand Jury for causing the death of the con- 
has become shorn of its original brightness, and duty may not always be opposed to our inclina-'vict Plumb, by whipping, have resigned their offices. 


fallen from its original estate. \tion; but he who takes Divine Grace for his guide,| Important Case Decided—The Maryland Court of Ap- 


P a4 a ita i ici : ae : peals recently decided in the case 6f the State vs. the Far- 
So long as the inward and spiritual nature of nd submits lnplicitly = leadings, will find | ners’ and Planters’ Bank, that the Legislature has power 


christianity fails to be rightly understood and| that he has a path to pursue which is not bedeck- to require the Presidents of the several incorporated banks 

é 7 ed with roses; over which the mild zephyrs of|i2 that State, to withhold from the dividends of the stock- 

generally recognized; so long as so great a degree d 7 : ; PE y _ _|holders the tax imposed by the State on their respective 
of importance shall be appended to outward cere-|SPring do not always float; which will furnish him | stock. . 

: d sacraments, so called; and which,|¥ith little ground for self-complacency; and in| The Marriage Question—It is generally known, we 

monies an - . " hich th i] d .),| presume, that the long contested question in the Presbyte- 

being of an external and visible character, can| ¥"'° the smiles and caresses of the world will) Fiat Church, whether a man may or may not take to wife 


. . ‘4. seldom fall to his lot. his deceased wife's sister, came up on the case of a clergy- 
have no mocsasary een with mind; so long a , }man named McQueen, in North Carolina, who had formed 
as an outward order of priesthood shall be permit-| But as this is a branch of our subject that, from) such a union. The Presbytery of Fayetteville suspended 


. its intrinsic va and j |him, and he appealed to the General Assembly. That body 
ted to occupy the high places of the church, and 7 s lve an importance, demands o |sent the case back to the Presbytery to be reconsidered, 
to supersede the teachings of God’s holy spirit; |ticular attention, we shall defer the further con-| with a recommendation that the sentence of suspension be 


so long as this state of things continues, the So-| sideration of it to some future occasion. reversed. 


: | Recently the Presbytery has acted upon the case by the 
ciety of Friends, unless it have degenerated from adoption of a resolution adverting to the novelty and diff- 
its primitive condition, must stand upon unique} We have received from C. C. a lengthy com-|“ulty of the point in dispute, and respeetfully referring the 


ici 7 os in ine ; . jcase again to the General Assembly for final adjudication. 
ground; it must maintain a solitary position; and| munication upon the subject of ‘Abstinence from| A substitute for this—declining to reverse the suspen- 


present an anomalous character in the view of|the Products of Slave Labor;” and one from D. 1. |Si0% 2¢ affirming the principle on which it was pronoune- 


: ; \ed—was proposed, but failed of adoption by a vote of 14 to 
Christendom. We know that there are many,|on the same subject. Although these articles are 17—Com, Adv. 


—— +2 ee + 
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From a Report on Education in Europe, by Horace Mann 
of Massachusetts. 


THE RAUHE HAUS OF HAMBURGH. 
(Concluded from page 390.) 


In his last report, Mr. Wichern says the insti- 
tution was actually so impoverished by the demand 
made upon it at that time, and the demands upon 
public charity have since been so great in that un- 
fortunate city, that the inmates have been almost 
reduced to suffering for the necessaries of life, 
partictilarly as he was induced to receive several 
children rendered homeless by that calamity. To 
this object, however, even the children of the 
house were ready and willing to contribute por- 
tions of their wardrobe, and they submitted cheer- 
fully to other privations. Mr. Wichern regretted 
above all other things the necessity of refusing 
many applications—and it is but doing justice to 
the citizens of Hamburgh to state, that on an ap- 
peal made by him for funds to erect a new build- 
ing, they were generously and promptly raised by 
those who had such unusual claims upon their 


charity. 


A single remark I must be allowed to make. 
When an individual effects so much good, it 
seems to be often thought that he accomplishes it 
by virtue of some charm or magic, or preternatu- 
ral influence, of which the rest of the world can- 
not partake. ‘The superintendent of the Rauhe 
Haus is a refutation of this idea. Laboriously, 
perseveringly, unintermittingly, he uses means for 
the accomplishment of his desired ends. When | 
put to him the question, in what manner he pro- 
duced these transforming effects upon his charge, 
his answer was, ‘ By active occupations, music, 
and Christian love.’ ‘Two or three things should 
be stated in explanation of this compendious reply. 
When a new subject comes to the Rauhe Haus, he 
is first received into Mr. Wichern’s own family. 
Here, under the wise and watchful guardianship 
of the master, he is initiated into the new life of 
action, thought, feeling, which he is expected to 
lead. His dispositions are watched, his character 
is studied; and, as soon as prudence allows, he is 
transferred to that one of the little colonies whose 
house-father is best qualified to manage his pecu- 
liarities of temperament and disposition. Soon 
after the opening of the establishment, and the in- 
crease of its numbers, Mr. Wichern found that it 
would be impossible for him to bestow the requi- 
site care and oversight upon each one of his pupils 
which his necessities demanded. He cast about 
for assistance, and though he was uble to find 
those in the community who had enough of the 
spirit of benevolence and se lf-sacrifice to undertake 
the difficult labor to which his own life was devo- 
ted, yet he soon found that they had not the other 
requisite qualifications to make their benevolent 
purposes available. He could find enough of well- 
intentioned persons to superintend the workshops, 
gardens, &c., but they had not intellectual com- 
petency. So he could find schoolmasters who 
could give good lessons, but they were not mas- 
tere of any handicraft. He was, therefore, driven, 
as he says, to the expedient of preparing a class 
of teachers, to become his auxiliaries in the work. 
For this end he has superadded to his original 
plan a school for the preparation of teachers; first 
to supply himself, then to send abroad to open 
other institutions similar to his own, and thirdly to 
become superintendents of prisous. This last object 
he deems very important. Questions about prison- 
architecture, he says, have given a new literature 
to the world; but as yet, nothing, or but little is 
done to improve the character or increase the 
qualifications of prison-keepers. I have often felt 
the force of this remark in the numerous continen- 
tal prisons which | have visited. Though the 
masters of the prisons have generally appeared to 


deputy turnkeys have very often seemed to belong 
to a low order of society, from whose manners, 
conversation, or treatment of the prisoners, no 
good influence could be expected. 

This second institution of Mr. Wichern is in 
reality a norma! school, which the necessities of 
his situation suggested and forced him to esta- 
blish. 

During the ten years of the existence of this in- 
stitution, there have been 132 children received 
into it. Of these about 80 were there on the Ist 
of July, 1843. Only two had run away, who had 
not either voluntarily returned, or, being brought 
back, had not voluntarily remained. The two 
unreclaimed fugitives committed offences, fell into 
the hands of the civil magistrate, and were impri- 
soned. 

Who can reflect upon this history, where we! 
see a self-sacrificing man, by the aids of wisdom 
and Christian love, exorcising, as it were, the 
evil spirits from more than a hundred of the worst 
children whom a corrupted state of society has 
engendered; who can see this without being re- 
minded of som2 case, perhaps, within his own 
personal knowledge, where a passionate, ignorant, 
and perverse teccher, who, for the sake of saving 
a few dollars of money, or from some other low 
motive, has been put in possession of an equal 
number of fine-spirited children, and has, even in 
a shorter space of time, put an evil spirit into the 
bosom of themall? When visiting this institu- 
tion, I was reminded of an answer given to me 
by the head master of a school of a thousand 
children in London. 1 inquired of him what mo- 
ral education or training he gave to his scholars— 
what he did, for instance, when he detected a 
child in a lie? His answer was literally this—* I 
consider,’ said he, ‘all moral education to be a 
humbug. Nature teaches children to lie. If one 
of my boys lies, I set him to write some such 
copy as this—* Lying is a base and infamous of- 
fence.” I make him write a quire of paper over 
with this capy; and he knows very well that if he 
does not bring it to me in a good condition, he 
will get a flogging.’ Ou hearing this reply, I felt 
as if the number of things in the condition of Lon- 
don society, which needed explanation, was con- 
siderably reduced. 

What is most remarkable in reference to the! 
class of institutions now under consideration, is 
the high character of the men—for capacity, for 
attainments, for social rank—who preside over 
them. At the lead of a private orphan house in 
Potsdam is the venerable Von ‘Turk. According 
to the laws of his country, Von Turk is a noble- 
man. [lis talents and acquisitions were such that 
at a very early age he was elevated to the bench. 
This was probably an office for life, and was at- 
tended with honors and emoluments. He officia- 
ted as judge for fourteen years; but in the course 
of this time, so many criminal cases were brought 
before him for adjudication, whose only cause and 
origin were so plainly referable to early neglect in 
the eulprits’ education, that the noble heart of the 
judge could no longer bear to pronounce sentence 
of condemnation against the prisoners; for he look- 
ed upon them as men who, almost without a par- 
adox, might be called guiltless offenders. ~ While 
holding the office of judge, he was appointed 
school inspector. ‘The paramount importance of 
the latter office grew upon his mind as he execu- 
ted its duties, until at last he came to the full con-} 
ception of the grand and sacred truth—how much} 
more intrinsically honorable is the vocation of the! 
teacher, who saves from crime and from wrong, 
than the magistrate who waits till they are com- 


tions of that celebrated teacher, he returned to take 
charge of an orphan asylum. Since that time he 
has devoted his whole life to the care of the ne- 
glected and destitute. He lives in as plain and 
inexpensive a style as our well-off farmers and 
mechanies, and devotes his income to the welfare 
of the needy. I was told by his personal friends, 
that he not only deprived himself of the luxuries 
of life, but submitted to many privations in order 
to appropriate his small income to others whom 
he considered more needy; and that his wife and 
family cordially and cheerfully shared such priva- 
tions with him for the same object. ‘To what ex- 
tent would our own community sympathize with, 
or appreciate the act, if one of the judges of our 
higher courts, or any other official dignitary, 
should resign an office of honor and of profit to 
become the instructor of children ? 

Even now, when the once active and vigorous 
frame of this patriarchal man is bending beneath 
the weight of years, he employs himself in teach- 
ing agriculture, together with the branches com- 
monly taught in the Prussian schools, to a class 
of orphan boys. What warrior, who rests at last 
from the labors of the tented field, after a life of 
victories; what statesinan whose name is familiar 
in all the courts of the civilized world; what ora- 
tor who attracts towards himself tides of men 
wherever he may move in his splendid course; 
what one of all these would not, at the sunset of 
life, exchange his fame and his clustering honors 
for that precious and abounding treasury of holy 
and beneficent deeds, the remembrance of which 
this good old man is about to carry into another 
world? Do we not need a new spirit in our com- 
munity, and especially in our schools, which shall 
display only objects of virtuous ambition before 
the eyes of our emulous youth; and teach them 
that no height of official station, nor splendor of 
professional renown, can equal in the eye of Hea- 
ven, and of all good men, the true glory of a life 
consecrated to the welfare of mankind! 


MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 


We make some further Extracts trom the Annual 
Report of the Bloomingdale Asylum for the In- 


sane. 


Mental derangement is so generally and so 
justly considered as one of the greatest of human 
afflictions; it usually so entirely incapacitates its 
victim for the fulfilment of the duties of life; it so 
effectually disrobes him of the heavenly vestment 
by which he is distinguished from the lower or- 
ders of existence, that it is highly desirable that 
the most efficient method of treating it should be 
discovered and generally understood. ‘This being 
known, it would become the imperative duty of 
the friends or guardians of persons suffering under 
insanity, to see that they be subjected to it suffi- 
ciently long to test their curability. 

Although, of the modes now in practice, there 
undoubtedly is one which is preferable to all 
others, yet it is not pretended, neither is it be- 
lieved, that a better may not be ascertained. 
Medical science in this, as in al] its departments, 
is progressive, and a near approxirnation to perfec- 
tion can be looked for in the distant future alone. 
Some important facts, have, however, been learn- 
ed, and it is essential to the general welfare of 
the community that a knowledge of them be dis- 
seminated. Among them are the following: 


First.—As a general rule, the first measure in 
the curative treatment of insanity, 1s to remove the 
patient from home, from acquaintances, and from all 


mitted, and then avenges them! He immediately Jamiliar scenes and associations. 


resigned his office of judge, with its Jife-tenure 
and its salary; travelled to Switzerland, where he 
‘placed himself under the care of Pestalozzi; and, | 


To the truth of this all recent authors upon the 
disease, and all physicians much accustomed to 
its treatment bear testimony. The principle was 


be very respectable men, yet the assistants or after availing himself for three years of the instrue-|so firmly believed by Sir Francis Willis. thet 
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when he undertook the treatment of George the groves furnished delightful walks and delicious|ing among us are an orderly and law abiding 
Third, and, probably from motives connected with perfumes. Every moment was consecrated to people. Therefore. ‘ 
royalty, it being thought inexpedient to remove| some diverting scene and amusement which had Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That it is the 
the monarch from his accustomed residence, he a most beneficial result on the diseased mind; in-|jydoment of this Legislature of the State, repre 
ordered that the apartinents should be newly fur-|terrupted the train of melancholy thought, dissipa- senting the people of the State of New York, that 
nished, the servants discharge d, and their places ted sorrow, and w rought the most salutary changes by the proper authority all resident Indians with 
supplied by others who were strangers to the on the body through the agency of the mind.” in the limits of this State should be admitted to 
ae. Although much of the superstition of the Egyp- the right of suffrages and every other public be 

I'he insane can be managed by persons with tians, and many of the ceremonies of their mystic nefit and dalithian ; 
whom they have previously been unacquainted religion were mingled with these enlightened mea- ? 
with far less difficulty or labor, and by far mild-| sures, yet, upon the whole, the treatment was far 
er measures, than they can be by their immediate! more rational than that which has been recom- 
relatives. ‘hey will take medicine from the hand) mended by some high authorities in comparative. ©TOF of New York, to ascertain the number of 
of a stranger, when no effort of a parent, brother, ly modern times, and among a people professing these Indians and other statistics relative to them, 
or sister could induce them to take it. Christianity. ” will exhibit a correct picture of their present con- 

It is not always necessary that the patient be! Dr. Cullen, one of the most eminent of the dition, that probably led to this movement in the 
placed in an asylum, although, in nearly all British physicians of his time, “ considered it ne- .cgislature of that State. 


» of our laws. 


The following interesting report made by Mr 
Schoolcraft, who had been appointed by the Gov- 


cases, such a proceeding is undoubtedly far more cessary to inspire mad patients with a feeling of Schoolcraft's Report on the Iroquois.—We have 
judicious, and better than any other. awe and dread of those who are to attend them, read this valuable report with much interest.— 


; These institutions are established for the spe- and that this is to be acquired by stripes and blows.”’ The fact that the author has been employed by 
cific purpose of the curative management of the' Burns, in expounding the principles of “ Jus- the State, to carry into etlect the provisions of the 
insane. If what they ought to be, they are fur-/ tice,” asserts that “any man may justify confining ceusus act, respecting the Indians, had led to ex- 
nished with all the available means for promoting and beating his friend, being mad.” It might well|pectations on this head, which are most fully re- 
a cure, and for making their inmates comfortable. be asked, which of the two, the maniac or his\alized. The number of the several tribes, and 
Their officers, it is fair to presume, understand “ friend,’’? would, under such circumstances, be the products of their labor, as farmers, horticul- 
the business better than persons who have not, the most truly mad. turists, and herdsmen, on the several reservations 
like them, devoted much time and attention to it,) For centuries, however, this system was pur-| Within the State, are stated with the necessary 
or who have gained their knowledge from books sued in the treatment of the insane, and. even at! Classifications, to render the facts clear and dis 
rather than from practical experience. the present time, is not abolished in some places. tinct. This is the first American census, we be 

That there are strong prejudices against these In the most enlightened communities, there is still lieve, in which the statistics of agriculture and 
institutions, in some portions of the community, an impression that persons of disordered mind can Vitality in the aboriginal race, have been formally 
cannot be denied; but that such prejudices are be governed only through fear. But few ideas set forth, and the lists will furnish subjects of in 
founded upon any sufficient grounds, can and will are more erroneous than this. It is not intended teresting reference hereafter. 


be denied by all who, of late years, have thorough- that fear shall enter, as a principle into the sys-, Its general results are both curious and instruc 
ly examined the best asylums in the country. _ tem of management pursued at this institution, tive. It appears that the births of males, very 

ihe tales of our fathers, who saw the maniac and all measures calculated to inspire the pa-| slightly exceed those of females, while the propor- 
manacled, fettered and chained, are not the crite- tients with awe, are as far as possible avoided. tion of deaths in males, is still more strongly ap- 
riou by wuich to judge of asylums as mostofthem Show the insane man that you feel an interest, parent. ‘The total number of females exceeds 
are now couducied. in his case, that you really consult his welfare: | that of males as 19 to 17—a disproportion w hich 

Seconp.— When the insane are placed under that you will even submit to some self-denial or, appears quite large, and of which, the causes may 
proper curative treatment in the early stages of the self-sacrifice to promote his interests, and, in nine-|be various. ‘The number of births, exceeds the 
disease, from 75 to 90 per cent recover. ; teen cases out of twenty, you have secured a deaths, the last year, by just ons. There were 


Tirp.—On the contrary, if they be not put nd who will be the foremost to protect you Some epidemic diseases, however, on a a" m 
under treatment before the disease has continued a Irom injury. here are but vi ry few persons la-;Of the reservations, particularly at Onon aga, 
year or more, from 15 to 20 per cent only, are 


cured. 


boring under mental derangement who cannot be hich materially affected the ratio. The num. 
approached as a brother would meet a brother. bor of marriagos was one in ten families, nearly. 
There is no place in all the earth where the in- A considerable number of persons were found to 


Hence. if these truths be known, it is appre- | 
: Ft fant can be more safely entrusted than in most of have reached extreme age, 41 had reached and 


hended that a fearful responsibility rests upon 


. the halls of a well regulated asylum for the in- passed the age of 80—one 96. The district most 
becoming 5 7 


such as, having the control of persons : : oe : os * 
sane; and none where the little child is more pet-, ‘avorable to longevity, as denoted by these details 


deranged, neglect, from any ordinary motives, : ‘ 
‘ . ted and caressed. appears to be the generai area ot Cattaraugus and 


vorable to recovery. _ It is @ fact which probably will not be ques-|the valley of the Allegany, particularly the pine 
Feta ail inte tioned, that, in what point of view soever the sub- | <istricts. 

MOR AL rREA rM EN r. ject be considered, the true policy in an institution There was nol fi un i a single person born blind, 

Every event, condition and circumstance in the like this, is to make it, as far as the circumstan.|Of any tradition of such an occurrence; and bu 


immediately to place them in a situation most fa 


life of man—the quality of his food, his drink, his ces and condition of the patients will admit, an) oe deaf and dumb, and two idiots. 

clothing, even of the air he breathes; the furni-|agreeable home. Render the insane comfortabl The statistics of their agriculture are of a high 
ture of his apartments and his table, his walks,' and a great point is gained, not only in preserv-|!y interesting character, and denote, conclusively, 
his rides, his amusements, his occupation, his! ing quiet in the house, but in hastening a curs: if| the capacity of these cantons to sustain themselves 


reading,—in shori, every physical or intellectual a cure be possible. It is believed to be the honest) 4nd even to ad 1, under favorable circumstances, 
agent to the influence of which he may be sub- endeavor, not only of the Committee, but of the|to the productive surplus industry of the State.— 
jected, has an effect, for good or for evil, upon’ officers and others concerned in the management! Cheir chief objects of culture are wheat, corn, 
that part of his being which the French so happi- of the Asylum, to effect the object mentioned vats and potatoes They raise cattle, horses 
ly term the morale. Whatsoever is true, in this , : hogs and sheep. The number of milech cows and 


. ; ’ . ‘ . - soon 

respect, of man without the walls of an institution " 
for the insane, is, g nerally, , qually so of man THE SENECA INDIANS. dow land cut, denote a considerable advance, as 
within those walls. 


No idea more erroneous was ever entertained, 


working oxen, returned, and the amount of mea- 


,\graziers. Very little reliance is made on the 


On the 28th ult. we published from a Butta! 
paper an interesting account of the improvements| 
now being made among the Senecas in the Wes-| 
tern parts of the State of New York. We now 
observe by the following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature of that State, that it 
is proposed to adopt these Indians as citizens of| 


chase: in general none whatever There is a 


than that the mass of persons whose minds are system of letting land, which is objectionable.— 


disordered cannot appreciate the conveniences The author thinks that those of the Indian p ypu- 
and comforts of civilized, domestic life. Human- ation, who have not come into the system of farm 
ity never wank red more wid ly from her proper 


~ ing, and wish to migrate west, should be allowed 
path than when she placed the man bereft of rea- 


to do so. The number thus disposed is small, and 


son upon a level with the felon. New Yeek ltheir withdrawal will be beneficial to the indus 

It would appear that the moral treatment of the ; trious classes. The total population within the 
insane, like literature and science, felt the deteri- In the New York Assembly, Mr. Collins, by|State is 3,753, of whom 1,781 are males, and 
orating influence of the dark ages. The ancient! C8sent, laid on the table the following concur-| 1.972 females. Of this number 3,514 were born 
Egyptians, three thousand years ago, removed| Tent resolution : lin New York, 37 in other States of the Union, and 


their patients to temples where “agrecable songs} Whereas, The entire soil of this great State|191 in the dominions of Great Britain. There 
and melodious sounds perpetually charmed their} was once the undoubted property of the Indian|are 462 children at school in 14 schools; and 8 
ears, and gardens of flowers and ornamented! race, and whereas, those of that race stil] remain-|churches of all denominations. ['wenty persons 
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have received a college or academical education, 
of whom 7 are physicians and 2 lawyers. There 
are 35 interpreters or translators, 17 teachers or 
cathechists, 20 mechanics, and 371 professed and 
practical farmers. ‘The quantity of wheat raised 
last year was, neglecting fractions, 11,000 bushels, 
corn 35,000, oats 28,000 bushels. They exhibit- 
ed 2,275 neat cattle, 803 milch cows, 948 horses, 
839 sheep, and 3,458 hogs. $6,215.43 were re- 
ceived for lands let, $2,837 for products of horti- 
culture, $18,426.69 in cash annuities. The Se- 
necas have public property valued at $13,113.25, 
and about $80,000 due to individuals under trea- 
ty appraisements. 

These notices will be sufficient to show that the 
statistical tables, and the observations transmitting 
them, abound in subjects of interesting and prac- 
tical reflection, and invest, with much force, the 
author’s suggestion that the race be admitted to 
citizenship. Full as they are, they constitute, 
however, but a part of the interest which attaches 
to the historical and antiquarian materials em- 
bodied in the supplemental portions of the report. 
These materials carry the reader back through 
the era of the Iroquois confederacy, to their prede- 
cessors, and discuss the broad question, namely, 
“what tribes and races of the family of man first 
set foot in the area now .called New York 2” 
Several eras and dynasties of the aborigines are 
shown to have existed in North America, cover- 
ing the western parts of the state. These eras the 
author denotes by old traditions, by ancient forti- 
fications, and by objects of art disinterred from 
the soil, some of which are figured and described 
in the report. A similar mode of proof denotes 
the several eras of the first European intercourse 
with the native tribes, and in this manner the 
“old forts” and remains of the western parts of 
this state, which have excited so much curiosity, 
fall into their proper eras, and something is done 
to dissipate historical mystery. It is indeed to be 
wished that examinations of this kind should be 
fully carried out, and extended to all parts of the 
state. It is a subject of which the interest and 
capacity to judge comes home to every person ; 
and we think the report, if generally circulated, 
wiil have a tendency to impart a moral interest 
to the scenes and localities brought into discus- 
sion, Which will more than compensate our re- 
publican citizens for the absence, so loudly com- 
plained of by European visiters, of old castles 
and towers, and dilapidated palaces, where vice 
has ruled and virtue sighed. 

The gleams of the ancient general history and 
cosmogony of the aborigines, presented, and their 
passages of their wars with monsters and giants, 
their theories of necromancy and witchcraft, and 
the symbolic use made by a sacred fire in their 
religious ceremonies, bear the impress of an ori- 
ental rather than a western origin. ‘This portion 
of the report opens with a graphic and gl 
sketch of the L[roquois confederacy in its best 
days. There is also a chapter on the principle 
of the Iroquois government,—a theme which it 
has been difficult heretofore, to comprehend. It 
is shewn to have been a pure republic, notwith- 
standing the fixed laws of the descent of chiefs. 
But the most curious feature in their system is 
the Totemic Bonn, by which the eight clans, in 
each tribe, are bound together, if we may so ex- 
press it, by a cord of forty-eight ties. 

The inquiries on their archeology generally | 
denote research, and aptitude and familiarity with | 
the subject, and believes their method of informa-| 
tion of equal value, on the points discussed, has| 
never been laid before a legislative body in| 
America. 


owing 


We cannot dismiss this report, and brief synop-| brightness over every thing. 


with energy and clearness in discriminating the 
various archeological evidences brought forward, 
and in grouping and applying them. And the 
report, wherever it is attentively read, must awa- 
ken a deep and renewed interest in the ancient, 
and historically enigmatical race, to whom it is 
devoted.— Albany A rgus. 


THE RECHABITES. 
The following, if entitled to full credit, pre- 


sents a striking instance of adherence to ancient 


customs. We do not mean to question the ve- 


racity of the writer, but past observation has con- 
vinced us that the statements of missionary travel- 
lers are to be received with a proper share of cau- 


tion. ‘Their love of enterprise, their fondness for 


novelty, and the little knowledge which they ne- 
cessarily possess concerning the language and 
habits of those among whom they occasionally 
sojourn, render them not only an easy prey to 
misconception and error, but the medium of con- 
veying much false impression to the public mind. 
‘These remarks we offer in order to guard our 
young readers against a too ready belief in the 
representations made by this class of adventu- 
rers. 


The English traveller, William Buckingham, 
mentions in some parts of a recent narrative of his 
travels in Asia, that he visited the Rechabites, who 
still live in tents, aud adiere faithfully to their 
pledge, in obedience to the command of Jonadab 
their father. But we have another witness to the 
present existence of this remarkable people in Jo- 
seph Woolff, a missionary of great celebrity, who 
states as follows: ‘* On iy arrival at Mesopota- 
mia, some Jews that I saw there, pointed me to 
one of the ancient Rechabites, Ile stuod before 
me, wild, like an Arab, holding the bridle of his 
horse in his hand. I showed him the Bible in 
Hebrew and Arabic, which he was rejoiced to 
see, as he could read bath languaves, but had no 
knowledge of the New ‘Testament. After having 
proclaimed to him the tidings of salvation, and 
made him a present of the Hebrew and Arabic 
Bibles and Testaments, | asked him ‘ whose de- 
scendant are you?!’ ‘ Mossea,’ said he, boister- 
ously, ‘is my name, and | will show you who 
are my ancestors.” On which he immediately be-: 
gan to read from the 5th to the I 1th verse of the 
35th chapter of Jeremiah. ‘* Where do you re- 
side ?’ said [. ‘Turning to Gen. x. 27, he replied, 
‘at Hadoram, now called Sanan by the Arabs’— 
and again referring to the same chapter, 30th 
verse, he continued, ‘ At Mesha, now called Mac- 
ca, in the deserts around those places; we drink 
no wine, and plant no vineyard, and sow no seed; 
and live in tents, as Jonadab our father command- 
ed us. Hobab was our father too. Come to us, 
and you will find us 60,000 in number, and you 
see thus that the prophecy has been fulfilled.’ 
‘Therefore thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God 
of Israel; Jonadab the son of Rechab, shall not 
want a man to stand before me forever,’ and say-| 
ing this, Mossea the Rechabite mounted on his 
horse and fled away, leaving behind a host of 
evidence in favor of Sacred Writ.” 

The same Missionary describes the Rechabites| 
as fine, healthy looking men, of great simplicity, | 
of kind manners, and very intelligent, | 
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GOOD TEMPER. 


Good temper is like a sunny day; it sheds a} 
It is the sweetener} 


| 


foresee what trial he may encounter, what failure 
of hopes, of friendships, or of prospects may meet 
him, before he returns to his home; bot if he can 
anticipate éhere the beaming and hopeful smile, 
and the soothing attention, he feels that his cross, 
whatever it might be, will be lightened, and that 
his domestic happiness is still secure. It is the in- 
terest, therefore, as well as the duty of a woman, 
to cultivate good temper, and to have ever ready 
some word or look of cheerfulness, encouragement, 
or at least of sympathy. A really feeling heart 
will dictate the conduet which will be most aecept- 
able—will teach the delicacy which fimes a kind- 
ness, as well as renders it, and forbears all officious 
attentions, whilst it ever evinces a readiness to 
oblige. It need scarcely be said that this temper 
is of more value than many more brilliant endow- 
ments; that it is among the first recommendations 
to a woman in every domestic relation; and that 
especially in that tie, which, though the nearest 
on earth, is not one of kindred, it is assuredly the 
most effectual cement of affection. It is not, in- 
deed, so much a means of attracting or exciting 
love, as it is of securing it. In fact it is seareely 
known, until familiarity draws aside the veil of 
social restraint, and the character, with its real 
faults and virtues, is unfolded in the privacy of 
home. 


whpasets ‘ 
THE GULF STREAM. 

The current of the Gulf Stream has generally 
been attributed to the waters of the Mississippi, 
especially as it was observed that the water of the 
Stream was several degrees warmer than that of 
the ocean in its vicinity; and although this reason 
was very unsatisfactory to every geography-read- 
ing school-boy, yet no better, or more rational 
theory was discovered till recently. It has been 
often shown, and satisfactorily proved, that the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean were several feet 
higher than those of the Atlantic; and this cireum- 
stance has been mentioned as an objection to eut- 
ting a ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien. 
ut it now appears evident that the water of the 
Pacific flows by a subterranean channel to the At- 
lantic, and that to this current is to be attributed 
ithe phenomenon of the Gulf Stream. Since this 
theory was broached—which was first suggested 
by Captain Tillou—the idea that the Mississippi 
should produce such a current in the ocean, ap- 
pears decidedly ridiculous. The high temperature 
of the water of the Gulf Stream is now readily ae- 
counted for by a knowledge of the fact, that the 
temperature of the earth is much higher at a dis- 
tance below, than at its surface; and if this subter- 
ranean channel is three or four thousand feet 
deep, it must pass through the earth, the temper- 
ature of which is far above the boiling point of 
water. ‘This theory will probably be confirmed 
by future observations, 
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Would you die happy? Live well. A selfish 
man and the man of pleasure are never prepared 
for death, and would not be if life were length- 
ened out a thousand years. A little more sport— 
a few more dollars is their ery; and thus it would 
be continually; wisdom is crowded out of life, and 
they hurry on, till in a moment unexpected, the 
icy hand is upon them. ‘To die well, we must 
live well. Nothing will bring more peace to a 
dying bed, than the reflection of a well-spent, use- 
ful life. 
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sis, Without stating the impression which its peru-|of toil, and the soother of disquietude. Every day;PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING 


sal has made, that the author has evinced a|brings its burthen. 


peculiar aptitude for this species of research, and|the morning to his professional duties; he cannot| 


The husband goes forth ia! 


Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms. 





